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in this diagram. This certainly should be altered 
before a new edition is printed. 

Although it takes a good deal of space to point 
out these defects, they are not numerous or im¬ 
portant enough to decrease the value of the book 
sensibly. It is scarcely necessary to advise stu¬ 
dents to get the volume, as they will find it indis¬ 
pensable if they wish to obtain a good working 
knowledge of the fundamentals of electrostatics 
and magnetism. P. P. 


BOTANY AND NATURE STUDY. 

(1) Introduction to Botany. By J. Y. Bergen 
and Prof. O. W. Caldwell. Pp. vii + 368. 
(Boston and London: Ginn and Co., n.d.) 
Price 55. 

(2) A Flora of Norfolk. Edited by W. A. Nichol¬ 
son. Pp. vii + 214 + 2 maps. (London: West, 
Newman and Co., 1914.) Price 6 s. 

(3) and (4) Wild Flowers as They Grow. Photo¬ 

graphed in colour direct from nature by H. 
Essenhigh Corke. With descriptive text by 
G. Clarke Nuttall. Sixth series. Pp. viii + 200 
+ plates. Seventh series. Pp. viii + 204 + 

plates. (London : Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1914-) 
Price 5s. net each. 

(5) The English Year: Spring. By W. B. 
Thomas and A. K. Collett. Pp. ix+3344- 
plates. (London and Edinburgh : T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, n.d.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

( 6 ) My Garden in Spring. By E. A. Bowles. 
Pp. xx + 308 + plates. (London and Edin¬ 
burgh : T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1914-) Price 
35. net. 

(1) '"TP'HE authors of this excellent elementary 
L text are practised hands in the produc¬ 
tion of books on- botany for students, and the 
present work is mainly a condensation of their 
larger work published a few years ago, entitled 
“Practical Botany,” though from the abbreviated 
list of their works on the title-page one might 
infer that each author had published an earlier 
book with this name. However, it differs con¬ 
siderably in style from the authors’ previous 
works, and indeed from most other elementary 
books on botany, in two features which are con¬ 
sistently kept in view throughout—namely, the 
emphasis which is laid on the dynamic side of 
botany, the plant being regarded as an organism 
forced to maintain its existence under conditions 
sometimes favourable and sometimes unfavour¬ 
able to it, and the constant reference to the prac¬ 
tical side of plant life in all its bearings. That is, 
while the work gives a good general grounding in 
botany, the ecological and the economic aspects 
of the subject, taken in the widest sense, are 
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never lost sight of and at the same time are not 
unduly stressed. Since there are comparatively 
few references to plants unknown in the wild 
state or unfamiliar in cultivation in Britain, the 
book is one that can be warmly commended to 
teachers, at any rate' to those who have no set 
syllabus to work from, while those responsible for 
the framing of syllabuses in elementary botany 
might learn much from a book like this as to what 
is wanted in the case of a subject with such 
marked educational significance. The book is 
generously illustrated, and the figures are remark¬ 
ably clear and well executed. 

(2) The Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society is to be congratulated on the production 
of this admirable flora of a remarkably interest¬ 
ing county, a book which was certainly required, 
considering that the only previously published 
Flora appeared so far back as 1866 and has long 
been out of print. The editor of this work has 
left no stone unturned in his efforts to make the 
lists of the flowering plants and the higher 
flowerless plants of Norfolk as complete as pos¬ 
sible, while he has enlisted the services of other 
writers in the earlier part of the book, dealing 
with climate, soils, physiography, and plant dis¬ 
tribution, which precedes the plant lists. Both 
sections of the book are, however, open to a 
certain amount of criticism. While the articles 
on climate and on soils are all that could be 
desired, being admirably clear though brief, that 
on physiography and plant distribution is rather 
weak as regards the latter or vegetational aspect, 
though the part dealing with physiography is 
good so far as it goes. The author of what 
ought to be the most important portion of the 
general discussion of the flora of a county or 
other area fails to arrange his subject-matter 
clearly and logically, and his treatment of the 
ecology and distribution of the flora will, we fear, 
be useful neither to the average field botanist 
unfamiliar with the terminology or the ideas of 
modern ecological plant-geography, nor to the 
ecologist desiring to compare the vegetation of 
Norfolk with that of other parts of the country 
which have been systematically investigated from 
this point of view. In a flora of this kind, the 
general account of the vegetation should be pre¬ 
ceded by an outline of general ecological prin¬ 
ciples, with an indication of the relations of the 
plant-compiunities represented in the area to the 
general scheme upon which these communities are 
based and classified. Again, in the systematic 
portion of the work, following on the flowering 
plants, we find the heading “ Cryptogamia,” but 
the list of flowerless plants stops short with the 
mosses and liverworts; either such a heading 
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should not be used, or the entire flora, including 
the lower cryptogams, should be dealt with. 

(3, 4) Like the previous volumes with photo¬ 
graphs in colour of British wild flowering-plants 
by Mr. Corke, and descriptions by Mr. Nuttall, 
these two series are extremely attractive books, 
though the text is, as before, less arresting than 
the plates, most of the latter being remarkably 
fine. The work is, however, intended for popular 
reading, and that it serves a useful purpose is 
shown by the mere fact that seven volumes, 
dealing with upwards of two hundred species, 
have now been issued. The number of the volume 
is indicated in each case by the curious device of 
a constellation of asterisks below the authors’ 
names on the outside cover, but surely ordinary 
type would have been better than this. It is to 
be hoped that the authors will, in the further 
volumes of this series, include various flowering 
plants which, though devoid of conspicuous 
flowers and therefore less suitable perhaps for 
colour photographs, are of interest in other ways, 
as showing special adaptations of the vegetative 
organs for life in special habitats; if a few such 
plants were treated in each volume, the value of 
the latter for the drawing-room table would not 
be appreciably lessened, while their usefulness in 
other ways would be enhanced. 

(S) The general get-up of this book, the post- 
impressionist style of a considerable proportion of 
text and coloured illustrations alike, and the 
extraordinary badness of the black-and-white 
figures, all combine to produce a loose, untidv 
effect which is evidently intentional, and intended 
for something very fine and striking, which some¬ 
how misses fire. The text is often sprightly and 
readable for a 'while, than one comes across pages 
of rhapsody and rubbish; sometimes we get really 
good observations and new points of view, but 
soon we are back to loose writing and absurd 
mistakes in the most elementary facts of plant and 
animal life. The book consists of a series of 
essays on a variety of topics more or less relating 
to the phenomena of springtime, and most of 
them give the impression of having been ex¬ 
panded, often by the interpolation of long bits 
of poetry, from articles written for the newspaper 
Press and kept within bounds by the exigencies 
of space in their original form. Much of the text 
is slovenly, will not bear parsing, to say nothing 
of scientific criticism; but probably it is only 
through careless proof-reading that the authors, 
after asking what are the most hackneyed lines 
on springtime, proceed to quote “Browning’s ‘O 
to be England,’” adding that “the lines are 
trite ”—but any lines can be made less so when 
suitably treated. 
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(6) Here again the subject is spring, but with 
a difference. Mr. Bowles writes as one having 
authority on all gardening matters, and here he 
is perhaps at his best. He takes us through the 
kaleidoscopic pageant of spring in his garden, 
acting as guide, philosopher, and friend, drop¬ 
ping casually many valuable hints for those of 
his readers who would aspire to possess a garden 
with even a tithe of the rich collection he has 
brought together in his, and relating some 
amusing stories on the way. One of his chapter 
titles is somewffiat startling—“The Lunatic 
Asylum ”—and made us apprehensive of an¬ 
other excursion into very wild life, but after all 
it was only a piece of wild garden and the many 
and varied plants that were allowed to riot in 
it, so by way of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground ” we are 
brought back again into the Iris Walk, the Rock 
Garden, and so, with regret, to “The Culmina¬ 
tion of Spring ” and the end of a thoroughly 
delightful conducted tour. F. C. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Marine Engineering (a Text-book). By Engineer- 
Captain A. E. Tompkins. Fourth edition, re¬ 
vised and partly rewritten. Pp. viii + 812. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1914.) 
Price 155. net. 

Durixg the six years which have elapsed since 
the publication of the third edition of this book, 
marine engineering has made great progress, 
and the author has taken the opportunity of bring¬ 
ing the present edition up to date. Thus, we find 
new matter giving account of recent turbine prac¬ 
tice, including the power transmission and speed- 
reduction devices of Parsons, Fottinger, and 
others. The sections dealing with the internal 
combustion engine are now fairly representative 
of modern practice, and contain descriptions of 
both two-stroke and four-stroke Diesel engines. 
A great deal of attention has been given to con¬ 
denser plants during the past few years, and the 
author has not overlooked the work and experi¬ 
ments of Mr. D. B. Morison, Dr. Weighton, and 
Messrs. Weir. The section on the use of liquid 
fuel in boiler furnaces is also very complete. 

The book is intended primarily for sea-going 
engineers, and there must be very many such 
who can bear testimony to the value of the pre¬ 
vious editions, and who will welcome the book in 
its present form. The descriptions and drawings 
are exceptional for their clearness, and while the 
calculations gflven are of the simplest character, 
sufficient of the theory is stated in all cases to 
enable the engineer to have an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the machinery under his charge. The 
sections dealing with care and management of 
boilers and machinery, and with the duties of the 
, engineer of the watch, are very useful, and will 
i be of service to other than marine engineers. 
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